The Passing of Palmerston.
concerning the settlement of the Balkan peninsula by Prince Couza's election (1859) as Hospodar of Moldavia and Wallachia. So too with each stage in the later developments of the Italian policy adopted by England not less than France from the day on which Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, became an ally in the war against Russia. Palmerston had defined his attitude to foreign states, in whose quarrels he did not intervene, as that of a judicious bottle-holder. No English Foreign Minister ever laboured with such secrecy, astuteness, and success to regulate international relations, in the interests of Italian unity then so dear to his country, as did Russell. Though unrecorded in any histories, perhaps, even in memoirs of the period, his were the skilful offices which encouraged the good understanding between Cavour and Napoleon III., and which prevented its being impaired by the outburst of English indignation when France, as the price of a liberated Venice, took Savoy and Nice.* Thus the Zurich treaties, ending, in the November of 1859, the Franco-Italian War, really bore the impress of Russell's mind.
This was the period during which the English public made a remarkable advance in its knowledge of foreign politics. Palmerston, indeed, had prepared the way for this progress by generally treading in Canning's footprints. Canning had been the first Secretary of State to make the Foreign Office the most important department of the day, and to invest external politics with a popular interest transcending that of domestic affairs. Exactly the same thing in his turn was done
* As a fact no explosion of English or any other feeling for a moment could have endangered co-operation between Cavour and Napoleon, who understood each other perfectly throughout.
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